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Art. III. — The Consulae System op the United States. 

Fob more than sixty years after the organization of the 
government of the United States, the consular system re- 
ceived very little attention from Congress. Acts were early 
passed denning the duties of consuls and granting them the 
necessary powers for the transaction of their business. The 
appointment of consuls was left to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, unguided and unhampered by legislation, under the 
general power conferred by the Constitution on him " by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate " to " appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls." The only 
consuls for the payment of salaries to whom provision was 
made by law during the first thirty or forty years of the Re- 
public, were those in the Barbary States, on the north coast of 
Africa, and this provision was made for reasons connected 
with our political relations with those piratical powers. Such 
other consuls as the President saw fit, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint, to reside at whatever place 
in the world was expressed in the commission, received no 
salaries, and were paid, if paid at all, for their own services, 
by commissions or fees, although some small allowances from 
the treasury were made for expenses. Long after the estab- 
lishment of salaries for consuls in the Barbary States, pro- 
vision was made by law for the payment of a moderate salary 
to the consul at London, and this officer was for a long series 
of years the only salaried consul of the United States resident 
in any wholly civilized country. Under this system, it is im- 
possible to deny that there were many consuls, foreign sub- 
jects as well as native citizens, who gave excellent service to 
the United States without compensation. But it is equally true 
that, especially during the latter part of the period of which 
we are speaking, to wit, the first sixty years of the government 
under the Constitution, the meagreness of the emolument at 
the vast majority of posts caused the office of consul to fall 
in many instances into the hands of unworthy persons. Mean- 
while there grew to be a few places where the consular fees 
amounted to a large sum, and these of course were the chosen 
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berths of Presidential favorites ; not always so worthily be- 
stowed as when President Pierce, in 1853, appointed Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to be consul at Liverpool, where the fees, then be- 
longing to the consul, were believed to amount to at least 
$ 20,000 annually. The fees returned to the treasury by the 
consul at that port in 1873 were $ 37,530. 

As lately as that same year 1853, according to the report 
then made by the fifth auditor of the treasury, who is charged 
with the oversight of consular accounts, there were but ten 
posts where consuls of the United States received salaries, 
namely, London ; the three posts in the Barbary States ; 
that at Alexandria in Egypt (then recently established) ; two 
others at Beirut and Smyrna, in the Turkish dominions ; and 
three in China. There were two hundred and fourteen other 
consuls and commercial agents in the different quarters of the 
world without salaries, making two hundred and twenty-four 
persons in the service. 

It was not until 1855 that Congress made an attempt to re- 
duce the consular service to a somewhat symmetrical system. 
A comprehensive act was passed that year, which, however, it 
was found necessary to repeal, revise, and re-enact in a modi- 
fied form the next year. It was the aim of this measure, both 
before and after the revision, to provide fixed salaries for the 
consuls at all important posts, and to require the return to the 
treasury of the fees collected at such places. Only the consuls 
at places where the fees were inconsiderable were to be com- 
pensated by the fees. This revised act of 18th August, 1856, 
has been the basis of the system for the last nineteen years. 
But gross anomalies, as might have been anticipated, grew up 
under it. In process of time (partly owing to changes in the 
laws which will presently be explained) large amounts of fees 
were collected at places where the amount had formerly been 
inconsiderable. Instead of promptly withdrawing these places 
from the schedule of consulates compensated by fees, Con- 
gress strove to cope with the difficulty by enactments limiting 
the amount of fees to be retained by any consul. Meanwhile 
the authorized allowances for expenses that were obviously 
necessary were excessively meagre ; so that an honest ad- 
ministration of the service was beset with difficulties. 
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Within the last few years, however, under a more watchful 
supervision by the State Department of the working of the 
consular service, several important improvements in the sys- 
tem have been brought about by the legislation of Congress, 
culminating in the year 1874, and the occasion is favorable for 
a general survey of the establishment, as provided for by ex- 
isting laws. We are the more inclined to this duty, because 
at the present session of Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives, in the debates upon the bill providing for the diplomatic 
and consular service for the next financial year (beginning 
,Tuly 1, 1876), and in the passage of the bill in that branch 
with reduced appropriations under several heads, has mani- 
fested a disposition to cancel and undo some of the good work 
which had been effected by the legislation of the preceding two 
or three years. The reader will understand that we are con- 
fining ourselves to the consular as distinguished from the diplo- 
matic service. We make this distinction, because the two 
services are essentially different. They are alike in the cir- 
cumstances that both require the employment of public officers 
in foreign countries, and both relate to the protection of the 
interests of the nation and its citizens abroad ; but in other 
respects they have little in common. The attack in the House 
of Representatives last February was more vigorous upon the 
diplomatic salaries and appropriations than on those attached 
to the consular service. The latter, nevertheless, were not 
spared ; although, as the figures we shall adduce will show, the 
basis on which the system had been established by previous 
legislation yields a handsome surplus of fees collected by 
consuls, and by them actually paid into the treasury, over and 
above its whole cost to the government. 

The consular system of the United States as thus estab- 
lished contemplates the employment at fixed salaries, for the 
payment of which provision is made in the annual appropria- 
tion acts passed by Congress, of seventeen consuls-general and 
one hundred and sixty-eight consuls. In this enumeration 
are included among the consuls-general the officer in Egypt, 
whose official title is " agent and consul-general," and the 
officer at Constantinople, who is " secretary of legation and 
consul-general," but not the officers in Hayti and Liberia, each 
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of whom bears the official title of " minister-resident and con- 
sul-general," and who are considered as belonging to the diplo- 
matic service. The schedule of consuls includes some places 
where the actual title of the officer is " commercial agent." 
The duties of a commercial agent are precisely the same as 
those of a consul, the only difference in the office being this, 
that a consul requires, besides the appointment from his own 
government, an exequatur or instrument acknowledging his 
official position from the government to which he is accredited, 
while a commercial agent requires no exequatur. The law as 
it now stands in the Revised Statutes, derived from the act of 
1856 (the act of 1855 having been conspicuously imperfect iu 
this respect), is careful, in express terms, not to attempt to fix 
the grade of the officer whom the President may appoint at any 
place. Congress holds the purse-strings and makes the appro- 
priations for the salaries ; but if the President sees fit to ap- 
point a consul in lieu of a commercial agent at any place, 
or vice versa, or a consul-general instead of a consul or com- 
mercial agent, the salary attached to the post is available for 
the compensation of the officer thus appointed. The Presi- 
dent, moreover, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
may appoint a consul-general or consul to serve without a 
salary at any other place. 

The schedule of salaries established by law for consuls-gen- 
eral and consuls, but applying as we have said also to six com- 
mercial agents, is the following: — 

Schedule of Consular Salaries established by the Act of Con 
gress of June 11, 1874. 

Consuls-General. 

4 (London, Paris, Havana, and Rio Janeiro), at $ 6,000 $ 24,000 

2 (Calcutta and Shanghai), " 5,000 10,000 

1 (Melbourne), " 4,500 4,500 

3 (Berlin, Kanagawa, and Montreal), . . " 4,000 12,000 

1 (agent and consul-general at Cairo, Egypt), " 4,000 4,000 

4 (Constantinople, Frankfort,Eome and Vienna), " 3,000 12,000 

2 (Mexico and St. Petersburg), ..." 2,000 4,000 

17 $ 70,500 
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Consuls. 

1 (Liverpool), ...... 

2 called consulates of the first class, 
9 called consulates of the second class, 

17 called consulates of the third class (includ- 
ing one commercial agency) . 

1 7 called consulates of the fourth class, 

38 called consulates of the fifth class, 

56 called consulates of the sixth class, . 

28 called consulates of the seventh class (in- 
cluding five commercial agencies), . 
108, that is, 162 consuls, 6 commercial agents, . . $327,000 

All of these officers receiving salaries, with the exception of those 
in class seven and also those at four small commercial agencies, are 
prohibited from engaging in trade. 

The changes proposed in the bill which passed the House of 
Representatives involve a very general reduction of the sal- 
aries thus stated : the abolition of the first and second classes 
of the established scheme, changes in the classes, and the with- 
drawal of this mode of compensation from about forty consul- 
ates ; the effect of the whole being to reduce the appropriation 
by about $ 100,000. 

The statute authorizes the appointment by the President of 
thirteen " consular clerks," who receive salaries of $ 1,000 
each per annum from the time of their appointment until they 
have been in service continuously for five years, and thereafter 
$ 1,200 per annum. It was originally proposed to call these 
officers " consular pupils," after the eleves consuls known in the 
service of continental countries ; we mention this circumstance 
because it aids to distinguish them from the " office clerks " 
employed, appointed and paid by such consuls as enjoy an 
allowance for clerk hire. The provision for consular pupils to 
be appointed by the President to the number of twenty-five, 
was originally made in a section of the fundamental act of 
1856, of which we have already spoken ; but this section was 
repealed within six months after the passage of the act, before 
any appointments had been made. It was revived in an act 
passed in 1864, still in force, and re-enacted in the Revised 
Statutes, the name of the officers being changed to " consular 
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clerks, " and the number being reduced to thirteen. We have 
heard it said that more than one hundred applications for ap- 
pointment to this position were on file, awaiting the execu- 
tive approval of the act of 1864 ; but Mr. Seward was ready 
for them, with a sufficiently severe schedule for the examina- 
tion, which the law expressly required ; and upon sight of this 
schedule nearly all the applicants withdrew. At any rate, only 
two were appointed in that year (1864) and no more during 
the next year. In the course of the year 1866 the authorized 
number of thirteen was filled up ; but that the appointments 
have been made with sparing hand, and that no resignations 
have been forced, is proved by the fact that no more than 
thirty-two appointments in all have been made in the eleven 
years that the system has been in operation. These consular 
clerks, after a limited period of service in the Department of 
State at Washington, where they acquire an experience of 
great value to them afterwards, are assigned for duty at the 
consulates at which, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
they will prove most useful ; and from time to time their posi- 
tions are changed. The statute expressly provides that no 
consular clerk shall be removed from office, except for cause 
stated in writing and submitted to Congress ; and in fact no 
vacancies have occurred, except by death or voluntary resigna- 
tion. Several of them have been appointed to be consuls as 
occasion has arisen, and two at least have arrived at the rank 
of consul-general. 

The excellent provision of law, authorizing the salary of 
these consular clerks to be increased to $ 1,200 after five years' 
continuous service, took effect in July last, when it was appli- 
cable to two only of the number ; but, if we mistake not, it be- 
comes applicable to three more in the course of the present 
year. We may therefore compute the annual expense of the 
salaries of this class of officers as follows : — 

Eight consular clerks at . . . $1,000 $8,000 

Five " " . . . . 1,200 6,000 

$ 14,000 

We have, then, as the aggregate expense of salaries allowed 
to consuls-general, consuls, commercial agents, and consular 
clerks, the following : — 
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17 consuls-general, $70,500 

168 consuls (including six commercial agents) , 327,000 
13 consular clerks, ...... 14,000 

$411,500 

There are also about fifty-nine consuls and fourteen com- 
mercial agents who receive no salaries, hut are allowed to 
retain the fees received by them. We have already remarked 
that heretofore there were sometimes posts of this class where 
the amount of fees received has been considerable, yielding 
in fact, in a few cases, a larger remuneration to the consul 
than the average of the fixed salaries. But this is no longer 
the case ; under the existing revision of the laws, a salary is 
attached to nearly all posts where the fees exceed trifling 
amounts, and the provision of law remains in force which re- 
quires the return to the treasury by consuls thus compensated 
of the surplus of fees, if any, above $ 2,500, together with the 
sums expended, with the approval of the Secretary of State, for 
office rent and clerk hire ; so that no consul paid by fees can 
have a personal compensation exceeding f^OO. But very 
few of them enjoy a compensation approaching that sum, or 
exceeding a few hundred dollars. 

" Vice consul-general " and " deputy consul-general " are 
uncouth expressions that have been permitted to creep into 
the nomenclature of our service, unknown to that of other 
countries. In any system of regular gradation, the prefix 
" vice " indicates a rank below, and the suffix " general " 
indicates a rank above, that of " consul " to which they are 
attached. By combining the whole in one expression, how- 
ever, it would seem that an effect is produced gratifying to the 
feelings of somebody. The officers enjoying these titles do 
not differ from simple vice-consuls and deputy-consuls, except 
that they serve at posts where the principal officer is a consul- 
general. It is contrary to our system to have a consul-general 
and a consul in service at the same time at the same post. 

Vice-consuls and deputy-consuls, whether with or without 
the suffix of " general," receive no salary or other emolument 
from the government, but are compensated, if at all, out of 
the salary of the principal officer to whom they are respectively 
subordinate, according to such agreement as may be made be- 
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tween him and them. The number of these officers should be 
about the same as the number of consuls-general and consuls, 
that is to say, two hundred and forty, as it is expected that 
there should be one at every consulate, to act in case of a 
vacancy, however temporary ; but, in point of fact, the number 
is rather less, not exceeding, we believe, at the present time, 
two hundred and two. The deficiency is owing, no doubt, to the 
difficulty experienced at many posts of finding a suitable person 
to be invested with the responsibilities of the position and able 
to give the bond required by law. The technical distinction 
between a " vice-consul " and a " deputy-consul " is this, that 
the former is to act in the absences of the consul, or after his 
death or resignation, while a " deputy " may assist in the per- 
formance of the business of the office, even when the consul is 
present at his post. Sometimes both offices are held by the 
same person, and it rarely happens that separate appointments 
to both are made for the same post. Practically, at many 
posts, vice-consuls act as deputy-consuls. This being so, the 
distinction seems hardly worth preserving. All of these offi- 
cers are appointed by the Secretary of State on the nomination 
of the consul-general or consul, under the power which the 
Constitution gives to Congress to " vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments." 
These remarks with reference to vice-consuls apply to " vice 
commercial agents," of whom there are about seventeen in 
service. 

The post of vice-consul, however, derives an importance from 
the circumstance that when a vice-consul is in full charge of 
a consulate, he is entitled by law to receive the whole, or such 
part as the President may prescribe, of the compensation es- 
tablished for a consul at that post ; and the usage has been to 
allow the whole. But as the vice-consuls very frequently are not 
citizens of the United States, they were, by another provision 
of law, until recently, prohibited from receiving any salary ; or 
to state the fact more exactly, the officers of the treasury were 
prohibited from paying them. This system worked unequally, 
for some of them were able to conceal the fact of their non- 
citizenship, and the unfairness was so palpable of accepting a 
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man's service to the extent of allowing him to act for the 
country, often during a considerable interval of time, and yet 
denying him any pay'for the service thus rendered and accepted, 
that their accounts sometimes passed if the fact of non-citizen- 
ship did not appear on the face of the papers. The anomaly 
has now been set at rest, by a special enactment that " any 
vice-consul, who may be temporarily acting as consul during the 
absence of such consul, may receive compensation, notwith- 
standing that he is not a citizen of the United States." It 
would of course be desirable, if suitable persons could be found 
to accept such appointments, to have a vice-consul who is a 
citizen attached to every consulate ; but this will obviously be 
impossible at the great majority of posts, until the government 
shall be prepared to establish a scheme of salaries for such 
officers. At the same time, in a service of at least two hun- 
dred and forty persons, it is clear that the chances of mor- 
tality will occasion five or six vacancies every year by reason of 
death. Upon the death of the consul, his effects, including 
the seal of the consulate, which, with a supply of blank official 
forms, may become a dangerous utensil in dishonest or mis- 
chievous hands, must fall into the hands of somebody ; to say 
nothing of the archives and records of the consulate. In these 
days of open and frank dealing in matters of diplomacy, these 
things may be of little intrinsic value, but they certainly ought 
to be cared for. It is important that there should be on the 
spot a vice-consul, already known and recognized as such 
(whether formally or informally) by the local authority, pre- 
pared to take charge of the consulate without a moment's 
delay, to communicate with the Department of State, and to 
perform, at least such of the duties of the consul as may be 
within his competence, and necessary for the convenience of 
merchants, ship-masters, and travellers. The minimum in- 
terval before a vacancy can be filled and the new consul can 
arrive at his post will of course vary with its remoteness ; and 
it happens that the more distant places are generally those at 
which the presence of an authorized and recognized gSrant, in 
such cases, is most important. In point of fact, the interval, 
not unfrequently, extends over several months. A vice-consul, 
rendering as far as he is able the full service of a consul in 
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such cases, of course should be compensated even if not a 
citizen, and this the law now allows. With this provision of 
law, the greatest pains should be taken to complete the list of 
appointments of vice-consuls, so that there should be one at 
every consulate ; and in no case should compensation be al- 
lowed or subsequent recognition given to any person assuming 
to act as consul in cases of vacancy without a previous appoint- 
ment as vice-consul from the Department. 

Indeed, so important is this matter, that it would be advisa- 
ble to supplement the present provisions by a standing instruc- 
tion from the Department, or, if need be, by a law, requiring 
every consul, who for any reason has not the assistance of a 
vice-consul, to name in writing some proper person (the consul 
of a friendly power would generally be the most suitable), into 
whose possession, in the event of his own death, should at once 
pass the archives of his consulate, and especially his consular 
seal. The assent of such person having been obtained, and 
also that of this government,- if the person selected were a col- 
league, his name should be communicated to the local authori- 
ties, as also, of course, to the Department, and to the minister 
of the United States in the country. Nobody can tell where 
death's dart will strike ; but experience as well as the law of 
mortality teaches us that it will strike down several mem- 
bers of the consular service in every year. Consuls, as a rule, 
are not permitted to issue passports ; but the rule has excep- 
tions ; so that a passport purporting to have issued from a 
consulate is not prima facie fraudulent. Many of the older 
consulates are plentifully provided with official blanks for pass- 
ports with the eagle " as large as life," printed from an official 
plate, in the name of the " consulate of the United States of 

America, at ," a blank anybody can fill. Although the 

workers in these arts are already tolerably well supplied with 
forms, it would be a prudent step to require the return of the 
greater part of these blanks to the Department, or their trans- 
port to some suitable place where they could be destroyed. At 
any rate, reasonable precautions should be taken for security 
that no more of them are stolen or pass into improper hands. 

The description of the various grades in the consular ser- 
vice proper is completed by the mention of the "consular 
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agents," of whom there are about three hundred and forty-seven. 
These officers are appointed by the Secretary of State on the 
nomination of consuls or commercial agents, to render official 
service in consular matters at such places within the jurisdic- 
tion of the consulate or commercial agency as furnish suffi- 
cient business to justify the appointment. Like vice-consuls, 
they receive no. compensation from the government, but (sub- 
ject to such arrangement as they may make with the consul or 
commercial agent on whose nomination they are appointed) 
they may retain the fees they receive up to-'the amount of 
$1,000. The arrangement usually made is to divide equally, 
so that a consular agent rarely enjoys more than $500 of 
emoluments, and the great majority receive very much less, 
even at places where there is commercial business. In some 
countries there is nothing of the fee-paying kind for consular 
agents to do, and they are really employed for the convenience 
of travellers, finding their compensation in the gratification 
they may experience in serving the Stars and Stripes. By an 
express provision of law, they receive no allowance, except for 
stationery and postage on official letters. Even the flags and 
arms of the United States, if they choose to display them, 
must be provided at their own expense. Although a great 
part of the consulates are without subordinate agencies, some 
of them have several. 

In the case of a new appointment to a consulate-general, 
consulate, or commercial agency, the powers and functions of 
all the vices and deputies and consular agents at that post 
cease and determine ninety days after the day when the new 
chief enters upon the duties of his office, unless the nomina- 
tion of the subordinate is meanwhile renewed by the new 
superior. This is rather a hard rule viewed from the point of 
view of the subordinates, every one of whom holds a certifi- 
cate of appointment under the hand of the Secretary of State 
and the seal of the Department, — an appointment which the 
new consul has power to vacate, either by the mere act of 
nominating some other person, or by passively allowing it to 
expire for want of renewal. But it is probably a necessary 
incident of the existing system, although perhaps something 
might be done to render its operation less painful by express- 
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ing more distinctly the tenure of office in the certificate of 
appointment first issued, or by notifying the change in a letter 
from the Department. A man who holds a public office, how- 
ever humble, is apt to think that his appointment ought not to 
be withdrawn under any warrant less formal than that under 
which it was conferred ; and he is not the less apt to believe 
this because his whole service has been rendered gratuitously, 
or when he has incurred expenses in its discharge, for which 
the government has not reimbursed him. 

The fees allowed to be retained by the unsalaried consuls, 
and to a certain extent by consular agents, amount to an 
inconsiderable sum in proportion to the whole amount of fees 
collected by consuls; and it must be understood that, with 
these comparatively unimportant exceptions, every cent of the 
fees collected by consuls is returned to the treasury of the 
United States. No consul who has a salary gains any addi- 
tion thereto by reason of the fees he collects, however large 
the amount. The revenue thus collected by consuls amounts 
to a very considerable sum, and under the more efficient ad- 
ministration of the service in recent years has become an 
important element in the miscellaneous receipts of the gov- 
ernment. This will be evident to the reader when he is made 
aware that the amount of fees returned by the consuls during 
1860, the last calendar year completed within President Bu- 
chanan's administration, was $99,113, which was about the 
average of those times. In the settlement of the accounts of 
consuls at the office of the fifth auditor of the treasury, 
year by year for a long series of years, the fees received were 
insufficient to cover the salaries, showing an annual deficit to 
be met by payments from the treasury, and this state of things 
continued until the year 1866. 

In the year 1861, of which ten months were in President 
Lincoln's administration, the amount of fees returned fell as 
low as 1 77,590, many of the consuls of the old regime deem- 
ing it beneath their dignity to pay anything to the new admin- 
istration. At this time a change was made in the year covered 
by the fifth auditor's report. For the first half of the year 
1862, fees amounting to $ 47,781 were received from consuls ; 
and for the next complete fiscal year, ending June 30, 1863, 
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the amount was § 152,982, — already a gain of more than one 
half from the average of the preceding administration, with no 
change in the laws affecting the matter. 

On the 3d of March, 1863, Congress passed a law which 
took effect on the 1 st of July in that year, providing that the 
invoices of all goods shipped to the United States from foreign 
countries must .be exhibited in triplicate to a consular officer • 
of the United States, who affixes a certificate under the con- 
sular seal to each of the triplicates. One of these he returns 
to the shipper, one he sends to the collector of the customs of 
the port in the United States where it is proposed to make 
entry of the goods, and the third he keeps on file, in order to 
be able to furnish a certified copy in case of the loss of either 
of the others. The design of this system " to prevent frauds 
upon the revenue " was declared in the title of the act, and it 
was very cleverly framed to effect its purpose. An incident 
or sequel of its passage, perhaps not wholly foreseen by its 
authors, was to vastly augment the functions of consuls, and 
to change the relative importance of different consulates. The 
place of " shipment " is defined to be the place where the 
goods have been manufactured, finished, or prepared for expor- 
tation, or where the journey to the Untied States begins ; not 
necessarily, nor generally, the place they are actually put on 
board ship. The idea that the most important consulates are 
those at important seaports, and that consuls are officers hav- 
ing to do chiefly with ships and sailors, has been incorrect 
from the date of the passage of this act. The great business 
of our consuls, nowadays, taken as a whole, is attending to 
these invoices. The falling off in our shipping, due to the 
increased rates of insurance caused by the depredations of 
the Alabama, aggravated the effect. Many inland places be- 
came more important consulates than large seaports ; many 
obscure towns proved to be centres of important business. 
New consulates were established, or new consular agencies to 
be attached to consulates already existing, for the convenience 
of shippers. Hence arose the anomalies and inequalities in 
the matter of compensation to which we have already alluded, 
and which it has been the aim of recent legislation to remove. 

For the whole service of the verification of each invoice, 
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including the certificates and seals for each of the three tripli- 
cates, the fee established by law was two dollars and a half, 
payable in gold or its equivalent. The fee is the same whether 
for a small exportation or a large one. A sailor on board a 
fruit ship from a Mediterranean port pays the same fee for a few 
boxes of figs which the captain allows him space to bring as a 
•private " adventure," that the owners pay for the whole cargo 
included in one invoice to them. This is an inequality ; and 
it might be well to exempt invoices of petty amounts from 
payment of the fee. The raising of revenue of course was 
not any principal purpose of the act. As a tax on commerce, 
indeed, the fee is objectionable ; but in practice, the triplicate- 
invoice act does not appear to have operated disadvantageously 
on the whole, and it is generally regarded as an important 
part of the mechanism of the existing customs revenue system. 
At all events, the act has operated to augment very con- 
siderably the amount of fees collected and returned by consuls. 
Without means to make an exact statement, it is probably fair 
to assume that two thirds of the fees collected are derived 
from invoices. The subjoined table shows the amount of fees 
collected by consuls and paid into the treasury for the years 
stated : — 



Fees paid 


INTO 


the Treasury by 


Consuls. 


Year ending June 30 


, 1864 . 


.$254,218.34 


tt u 


ii 


1865 


287,108.00 


it tt 


u 


1866 . 


. 442,477.56 


^t it 


u 


1867 


424,099.17 


tt tt 


ii 


1868 . 


. 435,179.73 


it it 


ii 


1869 


459,722.43 


tt tt 


ti . 


1870 . 


. 534,670.79 


tt tt 


ti 


1871 


632,258.22 


tt tt 


u 


1872 . 


. 706,907.95 


it it 


ii 


1873 


746,594.89 


tt tt 


it 


1874 . 


. 715,202.94 


tt it 


ii 


1875 


697,988.49 



The comparison of these figures with those already given is 
enough to show that the fees paid into the treasury by consular 
officers very largely exceed the sums necessary to be drawn 
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therefrom in payment of the salaries of those who are thus 
compensated. In addition to this, it must be remembered that 
fees not paid into the treasury provide the whole compensation 
for about seventy-five other consuls and commercial agents, 
and for about three hundred and fifty consular agents. The 
system is not only self-supporting, but actually yields a con- 
siderable net revenue to the treasury. 

To present the matter, however, in another form, and with 
the sanction of an official statement, we invite attention to the 
subjoined table, which is derived from the annual report of the 
fifth auditor of the treasury for the year 1868, continued to 
the present time from materials furnished by the subsequent 
reports of the same office. This table, beginning with the 
year 1858, shows the deficiency each year for a series of years, 
and then the surplus each year for another series of years, 
arising from the settlement of consuls' accounts. The bal- 
ances are not quite so favorable as they ought in truth to be, 
because the loss by exchange is added to the consuls' drafts for 
salaries on the one side ; while the fees are all collected in gold 
or its equivalent, and if actually remitted to the United States 
would yield a premium on exchange more than enough to 
cover the loss by exchange on the smaller sum sent abroad to 
pay salaries. In point of fact the fees are disposed of (gen- 
erally by remittance to the bankers of the United States in 
London) in such manner as consuls may be instructed, in 
order that they may be used in making payments abroad with 
the greatest advantage to the government. We make no 
change in the figures, however, on this account, preferring to 
present them precisely as officially reported by the fifth audi- 
tor. There are some slight differences from the figures we 
have already given for a few of the entire years, owing to the 
change from the calendar to the financial year already men- 
tioned. The deficiency or surplus in each year is ascertained 
by comparing with the aggregate of fees collected, not only 
all payments of salaries to consuls-general, consuls, consular 
clerks, and commercial agents who are thus compensated for 
their services, but also the payments to such officers of this 
general description as collect an excess of fees over the amounts 
which they are severally allowed to retain for compensation. 
The following is the table : — 
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Deficiency or Surplus in the Settlement op Consuls' Accounts 
each Year between the Payment for Salaries, including Loss 
by Exchange, and the Amount of Fees remitted. 



'Year. 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 



Deficiency. 
! 140,742.05 
157,157.44 
152,310.20 
160,410.04 
188,992.68 
252,417.43 
109,516.65 
71,653.64 



Surplus. 



$91,906.62 

42,089.77 

61,428.84 

75,722.54 

73,706.20 

147,619.59 

223,682.84 

197,997.33 

144,517.18 

148,816.62 



The allowances made to consuls in addition to their salaries, 
by the government of the United States, although less meagre 
than formerly, are still moderate. At certain posts, precisely 
designated by law, there is an allowance for clerk hire, the 
total sum thus authorized being $51,000. Consuls are gen- 
erally allowed for office rent to an amount, until recently, not 
exceeding ten per cent, but now not exceeding twenty per cent, 
of their respective salaries. They are furnished at government 
expense with stationery for official purposes, the arms of the 
United States, seals, flags, and bookcases (only one at a time 
of any of these things), and are reimbursed their actual pay- 
ments for postages and some other miscellaneous matters of 
absolutely necessary expenditure ; but their accounts are sub- 
jected to a strict scrutiny, and they find themselves obliged to 
pay from their own pockets for many things which it often 
seems to them might reasonably be considered proper objects 
for allowance from the government. 
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The allowances now authorized, compared with those pre- 
viously made, would perhaps be regarded as sufficient, if they 
were not fettered by the specific language of the law, and if an 
account supported by vouchers were not required for every 
item. It is worthy of consideration, whether it would not be 
just as well (either with or without raising the percentage from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the salary) to make the allow- 
ance cover not only office rent, but all other incidentals what- 
soever (excepting clerk hire and postages), certified by the con- 
sul as necessarily expended by him in the due discharge of his 
consular duties and the maintenance of his consular office. 
This, as we shall presently have occasion to explain, is the 
British usage, and it has one obvious advantage, in saving a 
world of red tape and of accounting-officers' time in the ex- 
amination of vouchers and accounts. It is rarely, if ever, that 
the limit of expenditure authorized by law in such things is 
not fully attained. There is an infinity of detail involving ex- 
pense to a consul for which no provision is now made, often in 
matters insignificant in themselves and not pleasant to talk 
about. For instance, no American citizen who has occasion to 
visit a consulate abroad, likes to see the windows dirty and the 
floor covered with filth. But who does he suppose ought to 
have washed the windows or swept out the office in the morn- 
ing ? The government does not allow a cent for any such ex- 
pense. It would appear to be the theory of the government 
that the consul should wash his own windows and sweep his 
own office, on Jefferson's principle, that one is sure a thing is 
well done when he does it himself. Even clerk hire is allowed 
but at few places ; a charge for anything like a porter or mes- 
senger would startle the accounting-officers at Washington like 
Oliver Twist's demand for a second helping of soup. So, also, 
the visiting citizen is probably pleased to find the Consular 
office warmed in winter ; and if it is open in the evening (as 
very many are kept open for the convenience of travellers, or 
at certain times, at seaports, for the convenience of ship-mas- 
ters) it ought to be lighted ; but no allowance for fuel or lights 
would pass in an account. Prior to 1852, indeed, consuls were 
expected to pay themselves for the paper on which they wrote 
their despatches and the pens with which they wrote them. Mr. 

vol. cxxin. — no. 251. 22 
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Donald E. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), in his amusing account of his 
experiences as consul at Venice, attributes the allowance by the 
government of charges for official stationery to Mr. Edward 
Everett's brief term of service as Secretary of State. But even 
now, the consul must pay for the table on which he places his 
inkstand and paper, and (if not for the chair in which he sits 
himself) for the chairs in which the people sit who come to see 
him on business. Bookcases are the only articles of office fur- 
niture allowed to consular officers at government expense ; and 
of these only one at a time. We have known of consuls in- 
genious enough to construct a plan of a bookcase that would 
also serve as a table or desk to write upon ; but to make a set 
of chairs of any article that could be vouched for as a book- 
case we believe has baffled even consular ingenuity. 

All trouble about a vast variety of matters of this sort would 
be obviated by a fixed allowance for miscellaneous expenses of all 
kinds, proportionate to the salary ; with the exception of clerk 
hire and postages, which we suggest as exceptions for obvious 
reasons. This might be done, arid vouchers still be required ; 
but we think it would be found advisable to adopt in this respect 
also the usage of the British government. As we have already 
said, when the amount of expenditure is limited, a voucher 
furnishes very little protection to the government ; in the case 
of an officer willing to impose upon the government, no pro- 
tection at all. The necessity for giving vouchers is often a 
source of great inconvenience, a hardship which presses most 
heavily on those consuls who are most sensitive about the 
scrupulous exactness of their accounts. We select for exam- 
ple this matter of office rent, the allowance of which is so 
gratefully accepted by consuls that they willingly undergo much 
annoyance to become entitled to it. A separate account is re- 
quired for each quarter's rent, supported by a voucher showing 
that just the amount claimed in dollars and cents in gold was 
paid and received for that quarter's rent ; the quarters being of 
course quarters of the Gregorian calendar year. But suppose 
the consul's post is in a Mohammedan country, where a year is 
but 354 days, corresponding neither at beginning or end with 
the Christian year ; and suppose the custom of the country is 
to pay rents a year in advance, and that considerable pecuniary 
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advantage results from a compliance with this custom. It is 
easy to say these things can be explained to the landlord, who will 
be glad enough to give vouchers to a paying tenant in any form 
required. Suppose, however, the landlord is a rich proprietor, or 
that he is an invisible and soulless corporation, like the Trustees 
of the Sears Estate in Boston, or the Vestry of Trinity Church in 
New York, owning large amounts of real estate and having their 
own usages and forms, on their side, to which they expect ten- 
ants to conform. To begin with, for the consul to be obliged 
to tell such people that he expects to be reimbursed the rent- 
money by his government, (and that so rich !) is to double the 
landlord's charge at the very threshold of the negotiation. 
These are no imaginary suppositions, but actual facts. How 
easy the temptation to the consul to abandon the landlord alto- 
gether, and get his official vouchers signed by somebody else ; 
for who at Washington can possibly know who his landlord 
really is ? Many people occupying offices in Boston or New 
York could not give the name of their landlords, that is, the 
actual owners of the buildings where their offices are situated, 
to save their lives. We must not be misunderstood ; it is not 
at all probable that vouchers are rendered in excess of the 
sums expended ; but this is due to the honesty of the consul 
and the meagreness of the allowance, not to any additional 
security furnished by the voucher. 

If we turn from our own consular system to that of Great 
Britain, the only country rivalling the United States as a com- 
mercial power, we find that ours is an establishment as strong 
as theirs in the numbers, at least, of its personnel, but main- 
tained at an inferior cost, the difference indeed being so consider- 
able as to suggest almost irresistibly the inference that either 
we pay too little, or our cousins too much, for substantially the 
same thing. The British consular establishment consists of 
33 consuls-general, 137 consuls, 414 vice-consuls, and 54 con- 
sular agents. Nearly all of these officers are paid salaries, or 
receive fixed allowances, or enjoy both of these sources of per- 
sonal emolument from the government exchequer. A few 
consuls are designated in the lists as " unpaid," but none are 
compensated by fees, — that system being unknown in their 
service. The British exact a very much smaller amount of 
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fees than ourselves, and all that is exacted is received into the 
exchequer. It is difficult to make a just comparison of the 
numbers of the two services, if vice-consuls and consular 
agents are included, because these classes of officers (especially 
the latter) stand on a different basis in our service, and are 
much more numerous. Taking paid consuls-general and con- 
suls together, we have 185 against 170 in the British service. 
But it must be remembered that Great Britain has occasion to 
maintain but eleven consulates in the United kStates, while that 
Empire with the vast extent of its colonial dominions furnishes 
about sixty posts which we must fill with consuls-general or 
consuls to whom salaries are paid, besides fourteen more who 
are allowed to retain the fees they receive. Without going too 
closely into the comparison, it is perhaps fair to assume that 
each of the two countries maintains about the same number of 
consulates of the same degree of importance as the other in 
places not falling within the jurisdiction of either ; the pre- 
ponderance, however, being on the side of Great Britain. 

Our service costs, as we have seen, for salaries, $411,500 ; 
for clerk hire, $ 51 ,000 ; for office rent, if estimated at the 
maximum, $ 79,400 ; and some other allowances, which may 
raise the whole sum to $600,000, more than the whole of 
which is reimbursed and cancelled by the amount of fees paid 
into the treasury by consuls. 

On the other hand, the British government pays to consuls- 
general and consuls, salaries' amounting to £ 100,000 sterling, 
besides making them allowances to an additional amount of 
£28,000, which they may use for clerk hire, office rent, or 
such other matters as appear to them respectively proper sub- 
jects of government expenditure, without rendering specific 
accounts therefor, and without furnishing vouchers. In addi- 
tion, the British government pays to vice-consuls and consu- 
lar agents salaries amounting to £20,000, with allowances 
amounting to <£ 6,500. The aggregate of these sums is 
£ 154,500. Against this expenditure, the amount of fees 
remitted home from the several British consulates in recent 
years has been the following : — 
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Consular Fees received by the British Government. 

Years. Amount. 

1870-1 . £33,448 

1871-2 33,132 

1872-3 . 30,282 

1873-4* 31,258 

While our service, therefore, is more than self-supporting, 
that of our British cousins, maintained at a gross expenditure 
one half larger than ours, requires an outgo from the ex- 
chequer equal to about $ 600,000 annually. 

The British government also maintains a most comprehen- 
sive system of retiring pensions and superannuation allow- 
ances; under which not less than £ 17,000 annually is paid to 
rather more than fifty members of the consular service who 
have ceased to do any work. 

Our survey of the consular system of the United States 
would be incomplete if we omitted to mention several matters 
which are either peculiar to certain consulates, or relate re- 
motely, if at all, to strictly consular duties. We shall review 
them as briefly as possible. 

The law authorizes the appointment by the President of 
eight interpreters, to be attached to consulates in China, 
Japan, and Siam, and also one at Hong Kong, which is a post 
in the British dominions. For four of these, salaries at the 
rate of $ 2,000 each are allowed, and for four others sal- 
aries at the rate of §750 each, — a rather wide difference. 
Besides this provision for interpreters appointed by the Presi- 
dent, the law authorizes an allowance not exceeding $ 500 
each for the compensation of interpreters at twelve other con- 
sulates in the same countries, and $ 500 each for " inter- 
preters, guards, and other expenses " at six consulates in the 
Turkish dominions, namely, Constantinople, Smyrna, Cairo in 
Egypt, Beirut and Jerusalem in Syria, and Candia. 

The law also, as we read it, authorizes the appointment of 
seven marshals for consular courts, four in China, one in Ja- 
pan, one in Turkey, and one in Siam ; the last, by an express 
provision of law, to receive no salary : it is perhaps needless 

* This is the latest year for which the return is included in the most recent issue 
of the "British Foreign Office List," that for January, 1876. 
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to add that the position is vacant. The authorized compensa- 
tion for the other marshals is $ 1,000 each, together with the 
official fees received. The annual appropriation, including 
loss by exchange, has recently been $ 7,700 ; and we believe 
there are as many as four, besides a so-called vacancy in China, 
and two in Japan, in addition to the one in Turkey, at Constan- 
tinople. These officers are necessary, but they are needed at 
every consulate in the countries named, as well as at those 
specially designated in the law. If the allowance for " inter- 
preters, guards, etc.," at certain consulates in the Turkish do- 
minions, were enlarged and multiplied so as to cover all the 
more important consulates in China, Japan, Turkey, and Siam, 
the marshals might perhaps be dispensed with, without mate- 
rially increasing the cost to the government. 

The provisions of law last mentioned add fifteen to the 
number of persons belonging or attached to the consular ser- 
vice, holding appointments from the President or Secretary of 
State, making our total for the personnel (exclusive of the 
ministers resident and consuls-general to Hayti and Liberia) 
eight hundred and fifty-four, divided as follows : — 



Consular Service op the United States. 



Beoeiving salaries, 
213 ... . 



Not receiving sala- 
ries, 641 . . . 



1 agent and consul-general. 

1 secretary of legation and consul-general. 
15 consuls-general. 

162 consuls. 

6 commercial agents. 

13 consular clerks. 

8 interpreters at consulates. 

7 marshals of consular courts. 

2 consuls-general. 
59 consuls. 

14 commercial agents. 

15 vice and deputy consuls-general. 
187 vice and deputy consuls. 

17 vice commercial agents. 
. 347 consular agents. 



854 
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We proceed to mention a few other matters, the expense of 
which does not appear to belong to the cost of the consular 
establishment proper, although they are necessarily provided 
for at the charge of the government. For rent of prisons and 
wages of the keepers, in the Oriental countries already men- 
tioned in speaking of the interpreters and marshals, Congress 
annually appropriates various sums, amounting this year to 
$ 21,250, besides $ 5,000 for a court-house and jail at Yedo in 
Japan. For bringing home persons charged with crime, the 
usual appropriation has been $ 5,000. For the relief of distressed 
■ seamen, $ 100,000 is appropriated for the present year ; the 
amount actually expended each year fluctuates with the num- 
ber of marine disasters, and is always partially covered by the 
extra wages collected by consuls and remitted by them to the 
treasury. " To enable the President to acknowledge the services 
of masters and crews of foreign vessels in rescuing American 
citizens from shipwreck," $ 5,000 is appropriated this year, the 
same amount which has been usual heretofore. This is a piece 
of inexpensive international courtesy which the most rabid 
reformer in the pretended interest of economy should not wish 
to disturb. The acknowledgment is made, as occasions arise, 
in the form of the present of a chronometer, watch, or some 
other article useful to seamen, or a sum of money, sometimes, 
to be divided among several engaged together in the deed of 
humanity ; the expenditures fall well within the appropriation, 
and a similar acknowledgment on the part of foreign govern- 
ments is usual when American sailors rescue their subjects 
from shipwreck. 

Besides proposing to amend existing laws to reduce the sal- 
aries of many consuls, as already mentioned, the bill of the 
House of Representatives proposes for the next financial year 
to reduce the allowances for the clerk hire of consuls from an 
aggregate of $51,000 to $42,600, and similar reductions in 
other appropriations, including some of those last mentioned, 
the most considerable apparent saving being in that for the 
relief of distressed seamen, which would be cut down from 
$ 100,000 to $ 60,000. It is sufficient to say of these propos- 
als, that such of them as would actually take effect could only 
result in impairing the efficiency of the service, by contracting 
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sums already pitifully scant ; and securing an addition to the 
revenue derived from fees levied upon commerce by the doubt- 
ful means of diminishing the services for which the fees are 
exacted as an equivalent. 

For allowance to widows or heirs of deceased diplomatic 
as well as consular officers " for the time that would necessarily 
be occupied in making the transit from the post of duty of the 
deceased to his residence in the United States," five thousand 
dollars is this year's appropriation, of which the smaller part 
attaches to the consular service, as the allowance is made at 
the rate of the salary. The reader will perhaps be surprised 
to learn that this provision for widows, certainly not over- 
generous, is as recent as an act passed February 22, 1 873. Be- 
fore that date, when a minister or consul died abroad, whether 
alone or surrounded by his family, the accounting officer cal- 
culated his salary exactly to the day of his death, and the 
government paid no more. 

This enumeration exhausts the list of government expendi- 
tures for objects connected with the consular service, if we 
except the appropriation for " necessary expenses attendant 
upon the execution of the Neutrality Act," which we mention, 
although it belongs rather to the diplomatic service than to the 
consular, if to either ; being available, and used, no doubt, 
quite as frequently to cover objects of domestic as of foreign 
expenditure. We mention it because it explains the only ap- 
propriation to which the name of " secret-service fund " can 
with the slightest propriety attach, and it may be interesting 
to our readers to see just how much " secrecy " it implies, and 
how this is effected. The limitation in the law is thus ex- 
pressed : — 

" To be expended under the direction of the President, pursuant to 
the third section of the act of Congress of May 1, 1810, entitled ' An 
Act fixing the compensation of ministers and consuls residing on the 
coast of Barbary, and for other purposes.' " 

Observe how scrupulously we adhere to the ways of the 
fathers. The act of May 1, 1810, was passed when the Republic 
had scarcely attained its majority, if that comes to republics at 
the age of twenty-one years. The act has long since become 
inoperative for any purpose save to serve for this reference in 
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the annual appropriation, and indeed, for that or any other pur- 
pose, it has now been absorbed in the Revised Statutes, al- 
though, oddly enough, its substance there appears under the 
citation of a different act. But we will quote it as it was enacted 
sixty-five years ago, when the whole expenditures of the gov- 
ernment scarcely exceeded $ 13,000,000, and that part of them 
affected by this act must have fallen short of $ 100,000. 

In the first place, the carelessness of engrossing clerks, one 
after another, has done injustice to the title of the act. It 
does not relate merely to " ministers and consuls on the coast 
of Barbary," but it is entitled " an act fixing the compensa- 
tion of public ministers, and of consuls residing on the coast 
of Barbary, and for other purposes " ; it covered the whole 
diplomatic establishment of the infant Republic as it then ex- 
isted, and the consular establishment so far as we had any, 
and it repealed two previous acts upon the same general sub- 
ject. Its principal purpose was to define and limit salaries, 
the maximum for a minister plenipotentiary being fixed at 
$ 9,000 ; for a chargS des affaires, $ 4,500 ; for a secretary of le- 
gation, $2,000; for a consul to reside at Algiers, $4,000; for a 
consul to reside at any other of the states on the coast of Bar- 
bary, $ 2,000 ; not more than one consul to be appointed for 
any one of these states. It allowed not exceeding " one 
year's full salary " to be paid to a minister plenipotentiary or 
char g 6 des affaires as outfit, — a provision of law that was main- 
tained until 1855 ; but at the same time carefully provided 
that " no consul shall be allowed an outfit in any case what- 
ever, any usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding." 
By the second section, provision was made to prevent the pay- 
ment of these or any salaries to any person not duly ap- 
pointed ; this part of the act, which has no doubt always been 
in force, and is incorporated in the Revised Statutes, has not 
always, we fear, been strictly observed. Next followed the 
third section, to which the appropriation refers, in these 
words : — 

" Section 3. And be it further enacted, That where any sum or 
sums of money shall be drawn from the treasury, under any law 
making appropriation for the contingent expenses of intercourse be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations, the President shall be, 
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and he hereby is, authorized to cause the same to be duly settled 
annually with the accounting-officers of the treasury, in the manner 
following, that is to say : By causing the same to be . accounted for 
specially, in all instances wherein the expenditure thereof may in 
his judgment be made public ; and by making a certificate of the 
amount of such expenditures as he may think it advisable not to 
specify; and every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient 
voucher for the sum or sums therein expressed to have been ex- 
pended." 

As re-enacted in the Revised Statutes, where it stands as 
section 291, with a marginal reference to an act of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1793, which was repealed in 1798, the section applies 
to " any sum of money which has been or shall be issued 
from the treasury for the purpose of intercourse or treaty with 
foreign nations in pursuance of any law," and gives the President 
precisely the authority in the section just cited from the act of 
1810, substituting the word " specifically " for " specially " 
(probably a clerical error in the act of 1810), and by using in 
the last clause, after the semicolon, the phrase, " and by mak- 
ing or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate," etc. 
The provision applies therefor as a matter of standing law 
to the usual appropriation " for the contingent expenses of for- 
eign intercourse proper and of all the missions abroad," 
which this year* is $ 100,000, the same sum which it has been 
for several years past. Until .recently these appropriations 
were divided ; whether together or separate, nearly the whole 
sum is necessarily absorbed by the most ordinary expenses of 
diplomatic officers, for there is no other appropriation from 
which they can be paid. Even with the addition of $ 20,000 
for expenses under the Neutrality Act, the sum which could be 
applied to any secret purpose would be too small to give 
ground for alarm. The Neutrality Act, it is probably unneces- 
sary to say, is the act of 1818, of which so much was said 
during the discussion of the Alabama claims, now forming 
title 67 of the Revised Statutes. For want of such an act, 
or for want of such effective proceedings on the part of the 

* The vote taken in the House of Representatives on the 11th of February last 
would reduce the appropriation for this purpose for the next fiscal year to $ 50,000. 
It relates exclusively to the diplomatic service. 
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executive as that act authorizes and requires, Great Britain 
was mulcted in damages to the amount of $15,500,000. "We 
can well afford to keep the act upon our statute-book, to ap- 
propriate $ 20,000 a year for the expenses of its execution, and 
to allow the President large liberty of discretion in the expen- 
diture. In point of fact the expenses are not large, and in 
some years the fund is not drawn upon at all. 

It is gratifying to observe that contemporaneously with the 
measures taken by Congress within the last few years for im- 
proving the organization of the consular department, there has 
been an improvement in the matter of appointments, and 
some symptoms have appeared of a willingness to introduce 
the system of promotion within the service, which, if perse- 
vered in, would prove a most powerful stimulus to its effi- 
ciency. Mr. John M. Francis, who had been our minister 
resident in Greece since 1871, resigned in 1873. To fill this 
vacancy, Mr. J. Meredith Read, Jr., who had been our consul- 
general at Paris since 1869, was appointed minister resident 
to Greece. Mr. A. T. A. Torbert, who had been our consul- 
general at Havana since 1871, was appointed to be consul- 
general at Paris. Mr. Henry C. Hall, who had been our con- 
sul at Matanzas since 1864, was appointed to be consul- 
general at Havana. All three of these promotions were 
effected by appointments to the new positions under date of 
November 7, 1873. Finally, to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Hall's transfer to Havana, Mr. James W. Steele was appointed 
to be consul at Matanzas under date of March 19, 1874, this 
being a new appointment from outside the service. The salary 
of the consul at Matanzas is $ 3,000 ; that of the consuls- 
general at Havana and at Paris, $ 6,000 ; that of minister- 
resident in Greece at the time of Mr. Read's appointment, 
was $7,500. The promotion to a post of greater responsi- 
bility and higher compensation was in each case a well-de- 
served recognition of the value of the services of a faithful and 
efficient public officer. 

It would facilitate such transfers of a consul from one post 
to another, if it should be made a matter of usage, to which 
we can conceive of no objection, to make the original nomi- 
nation by the President transmitted to the Senate for confir- 
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mation, that of John Jones for instance, as " consul of the 
United States," without specifying any particular post for his 
service. The nomination once confirmed by the Senate, the 
officer would he duly appointed " consul," and he might be 
stationed for duty at first, if this be thought necessary, at the 
post contemplated at the time of his nomination ; but he could 
be readily transferred to other posts from time to time as the 
exigencies of the service might require or the abilities he dis- 
played might warrant. It would be thought a singular thing 
if a separate appointment, with the confirmation of the Senate, 
were required to invest a navy officer with the command of each 
particular ship to which he may be appointed ; or an army officer 
to the command of each particular military post where his ser- 
vices may be needed. The absurdity of a precise designation of 
the post of duty in the first appointment is, however, equally 
great in the consular service. 

The usage we suggest would moreover go far to mitigate the 
inconveniences to which we have alluded as arising when a 
vacancy occurs from the death of a consul at an important 
post, and for. which the presence of a vice-consul is at best 
but an insufficient remedy, if the Secretary of State, or, in 
case of unusual emergency, the minister of the United States 
in the foreign country could at once send to the spot where 
the vacancy has arisen a consul of experience who might be 
spared temporarily at least from his regular post. 

It would be easy to suggest some other matters in which, 
perhaps, improvements might be introduced into the consular 
service ; but the great progress which has been quietly made 
within the last few years should assure the people of the United 
States that their interests will not be neglected in this respect, 
and give confidence that any check in the path of advance will 
be but temporary. Under all the drawbacks of insufficient 
salaries, unequal and inadequate allowances, entire want of sys- 
tem in appointments and absence of promotions, without pen- 
sions or retiring allowances, the consuls of the United States 
have heretofore proved themselves as a body as faithful and 
efficient as those in the similar service of any other country. 
Many distinguished gentlemen have been numbered in their 
ranks, and have displayed their abilities as occasion offered by 
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acts of singular merit. To some of these men and deeds we 
had proposed to refer, but the limits we have already exceeded 
forbid. We esteemed it one of the special advantages of the 
recent improvements in the system, that meritorious officers 
already in the service might be led in consequence of them to 
continue in a career which, under the watchful supervision of 
the Department and intelligent legislation of Congress, seemed 
likely at last to deserve in some degree that name. It is to be 
hoped that the spasmodic and short-sighted action of the House 
of Representatives within the last few weeks may not operate 
as a discouragement. 

Chables Hale, 



Art. IV. — Chief Justice Chase. 

In speaking briefly of the life and character of Chief Justice 
Chase, no attempt will be made here to go much beyond those 
decided characteristics of the man that seem to mark him as 
one of the most distinguished of the present century, which has 
been by no means deficient in the number or qualities of its 
eminently great and good men. Omitting all discussion, ex- 
cept incidentally, of Mr. Chase's education, both preparatory 
and professional, and also of his services at the bar, and as 
Governor of Ohio, and Secretary of the Treasury, we shall 
limit ourselves mainly to two leading points, — his conservatism 
as a statesman, and his eminent qualities as a judge. 

I. The world recognizes Mr. Chase as one of the most, if 
not the most, earnest and devoted among American advocates 
of antislavery principles. But he is even more distinguished, 
perhaps, for the quality and character of his opposition to 
slavery than for its earnestness and sincerity. While most re- 
forms of this character, and this in particular, have been largely 
based upon the theory of schism and separation from the estab- 
lished order of things, both in the organic law of the govern- 
ment and especially in its administrative functions, there is 
nothing of this character, in any very marked degree certainly, 
in any thing said or done by Mr. Chase in opposition to slavery. 



